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JANUARY ON THE FARM 


| way. 


Here we are again, face to face with the re-| 
alities of another new year. 
' 


consent, almost by instinct, we have come to/| no time of the year when live stock of every 


| 
regard this season as a sort of epoch from| 


which to take a new start in life, and it na-/ us as just now in mid winter. 


| 


turally brings with it its own peculiar peer 
tions which must arise in the mind of every 


at this season of the year, it may be in keep-| same time, striving to promote our own in- 
ing with the occasion to say that it is a part | terest and welfare. 


of the duty which every man owes to himself| 
- 


i to his family, to straighten out those lit-| 
tle accounts with the outside world, with the | 


neighbors, the butcher, the grocer, and with | We alluded to this subject last week in | 


all others with whom there have been deal- 
ings on the principle of open and running} 
accounts. 

It is too often the case, especially in the 
country, that these little bills are allowed to 
run on year after year, without being adjust- | 
ed. In many cases they are kept very loosely, 
and when a man dies, they are often found 


' . 
By common | after at this season and fed. 
description is so completely dependent upon 


of the farm are wholly under our control at 
this season, and we ought to give them a 
sensible and thinking man. Without indulg-| large share of our thought and our time, to 
ing in any of the commonplaces which are | study their comfort in every way, and we 
everywhere thrust, as it were, into our faces,| may be sure that in so doing we are, at the 


ents, and intimated that we might refer to it 
again in the Ploughman. 
the difficulties of the subject, and the many 


this 


son. 
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able enough and we incline to think it is pur- 
Tect. 

A frequent change of food is very impor- 
tant for stock at this season of the year, both 
as contributing to the general health of ani- 
mals and stimulating the digestive organs. 
This is why a little cut food each day is so 
useful for dairy stock. It gives an opportu- 
nity to add some sort of concentrated food 


with the coarser materials, when the complete 
assimilation of the whole is better secured. 


The most common mode of feeding at 
season of the year, 
and often very poor hay at that. Now we 
think that even if cows are notin milk, the 


is hay alone, 


difference in feeding should be rather in the 
quantity than the quality, if we expect to get 
the highest yield of milk the following sea- 


Study therefore to secure some change 


and variety from time to time and cater a 
little to the appetite of the stock. 


Those who are fortunate enough. to have a 


| good barn cellar will find useful occupation 
in applying absorbents and forking over the 
coarse manures of the cattle and horses. 


A 


Poultry, too, ought to be carefully looked 
Indeed there is 


The 


animals 


the pork will cost more. If corn is selling at 
50 cents a bushel and pork will bring but 5 
cents a pound, you had better sell the corn 
than to feed it out in large quantities. 

By reversing the table, you have, of course, 
the value of corn per bushel at different 
prices per pound for pork, the corn to be 
used in feeding for the production of pork ; 
and to find what the price of pork should be 


r, Do! taking the nrine of sam a« the 
bests Fone you divide the price of a 


bushel of corn by 8.40, the number of pounds 
of pork produced by a bushel of corn, as we 
have seen, and the quotient will be the answer. 
If, for example, corn is 70 cents, divide it by 
8.40, and you have 8.33 cents. And so to 
find what the price of corn should be when 
pork is selling at a certain price per pound, 
you multiply the price of a pound of pork by 
8.40 and the product will be the answer. 
Suppose pork is selling at 10 cents a pound, 
what should be the price of corn used to feed 
out in its production? you multiply the 10 
cents by 8.40, the average number of pounds 








| 


PORK AN A BUSHEL OF CORN. | 
— | 





reply to a question of one of our correspond- 


We pointed out 


sources of possible error arising from the 
quality of the corn, the fineness with which | 
it is ground, the method of feeding, either 
raw or cooked, the difference in the fatten- | 
complicated and mixed up so asto cause| ing capacities of pigs, owing to peculiarities 
great difficulty to those who are called upon | of disposition, &c. 


| 
It is very easy to see | 


to settle up estates. Every man ought to ye-| that the difficulties of arriving at a perfectly 


gard it 
al 


in case 
| 
any rate be understood by those who come | 


after him. 


as a sacred duty, therefore, as often | satisfactory answer to our friend’s queries, are 
least as once a year, to make up his ac-| neither few nor small. 
counts and put them into such a shape, that | of others is worth something and may safely 
of his sudden nemoval, they will at! be taken as some gen:ral guide. 


Still, the experience 


One farmer, who made an effort to satisfy 


And this ought to be done wheth-| himself on the question as to the quantity of 


er the money is in hand to pay off and settle | Indian meal it required to make a pound of 


up or not. 


It certainly does no harm to| pork, weighed off two hogs a year and a half 


square up accounts and see where you stand, old, and three pigs six months old, on the Ist 
on | . 
even if the account must still run on, though/| day of September, then measured off old 


undoubtedly it is far better as a general | corn accurately, and had it ground. 


Every 


rule to pay as you go. But even if this can-| night he wet in boiling water meal enough 
not be done, it ought not to deter any one | for the next day’s use, to such a consistency 


from investigating the condition of things) that it would run readily. The hogs had no 


and 
with 


| 
counts exist 


1 all persons with whom these open ac-| meal and water. 
jt 


having a full and clear understanding} slops from the house and nothing but the 


hey were killed, and five cents a pound was 


The very existence of a systematic habit of | deducted for what they weighed on the Ist 
this kind imparts confidence to those with| of September, when the trial began, and he 


whom you deal, and confidence is the source | found that allowing six cents a pound for the | 
of all kindly and neighborly feeling. We | pork which they actually laid on in the trial, | 


regard the keeping of accounts as a matter | 


of personal duty which no man has a right} corn, which gave him just about 16 2-3 lbs. of 


to neglect, no man especially who has a| pork to the bushel. Another farmer weighed 


family or other individuals in any way de-| a thrifty pig, five months old, 150 pounds, and 


pendent upon him. Of course a systematic 
and business like set of accounts is desirable, 
but if this seems too formidable a little poc- 


ket memorandam book is vastly better than 


nothing, and this is certainly within the easy | just 


| 


then fed 56 pounds of corn meal mixed with 
hot water thin enough for hasty pudding. 
This bushel of meal was consumed by the 


| pig in six and a half days and the gain was 


eighteen pounds. Another farmer 


reach of every farmer and of every reader of| put up a part Suffolk sow to fatten. Her 


the Ploughman. It is often astonishing how 
much useful information a simple diary kept 


very easily in the form of a cheap memoran- 


dom book is capable of affording, and no one | 560 pounds of marketable corn, and killed | 
who has once tried it fairly and found how} her at the latter date. 


simple and easy it is to follow it up, will be 
willing to neglect it. Such a pocket diary 
can be had of any bookseller, and there are 


weight was 235 pounds. From October 4th, 
her weight being at that date 295 pounds, to 


November 17th, he fed her ten bushels, or 


Her live weight just 
before she was killed was 413 pounds, or an 
increase from the ten bushels of corn of 118 
pounds of pork, being a slight fraction over 


interleaved copies of the Old Farmer's Al-| 4 1-2 pounds of corn to one pound of pork, 
manac that are exceedingly convenient for| or a fraction less than 12 pounds of pork 


this purpose. 


The pressing duties of this season consist | little less than 2 3-4 pounds. 
chiefly in the careful attention to stock and | corn at that time in his neighborhood was | 
the chores about the house and the woodpile. | 70 cents a bushel, so that the pork cost him | 


from a bushel of corn, an increase per day a 
The price of 


All cattle need to be fed regularly, and do| over 7 cents a pound and he just barely got 


better in the barn than in the yard most of 


the time. On mild days a few hours in the 
yard will give them exercise and opportunity 
to drink while their stalls are cleaned out and 
put in order. For cows in milk, good sweet 
early cut English hay constitutes the basis of 
the feeding, but a few roots, either turnips, 
carrots, parsnips or potatoes, make a very 


desirable addition. They help keep the ani- 


malin good health and appetite, a very im-| 


portant thing for milch cows. A good feed- 
ing of moistened food once a day increases 
the flow of milk. The coarser qualities of 
hay, a .d some straw or corn stover may be 
cut and mixed and thoroughly moistened 
with hot water, will be rendered more suc- 
culent and nutritive and partake more of the 
character of green grass. Some shorts added 
to this preparation will greatly improve it. 
At the present prices of corn and meal as 
compared with hay, it is good economy to 
feed some grain to dairy stock. There is 
probably little need of any caution against 
over feeding. Few farmers among us are 
open to that criticism. Our most prevailing 
mistake is too low feeding rather than too 
high. 

We could never understand why linseed 
oil meal is so little used and appreciated by 
farmers in this country. It is shipped in 
large quantities to England and sold to 
farmers at a high cost and fed by them to 
great advantage and profit, and it passes di- 
rectly by our doors on its way and of course 
could be stopped and used by us at a less 


price than the English farmer pays for it. If 


it is good economy for a farmer three thou- 
sand miles off, why is it not for us to buy 
and use it? A Bavarian farmer has found by 
experience and careful observation, that heif- 
ers fed for three months before calving with 
a little linseed cake, in addition to their other 
fodder, acquire a larger developement of the 
milk vessels or mammary glands, and yield 
more m‘lk afterwards, than similar animals 
fed as usual. We have never seen the ex- 
Periment tried and so we cannot speak from 
*perieace on this point, but it seems reason- 





out of it whole, after allowing for shrinkage. 

We could multiply such experiments to en 
indefinite extent, but the results will not dif- 
fer materially from the above, where the con- 
ditions are similar. Probably, taking all the 
accurate trials together, the general average 
would be about 10 1-2 pounds of pork te a 
bushel of corn of 56 pounds, and from this 
it is fair to deduct about one-fifth to get at 
the net weight, leaving,.say about 8 2-5 or 
8.40 pounds of pork as the average net re- 
sult of the judicious feeding of a bushel of 
corn, or one pound of pork from 6 2-3 pounds 
of corn uncooked. The lowest amount of 
cooked corn meal is stated at 34-5 pounds 
to a pound of pork, which is not far from 
what we stated it last week. 

Now taking all these experiments, and we 
could easily show the relation which the 
price of corn bears to that of pork, by show- 
ing the price of pork per pound, at different 
prices per pushel for corn. If corn were 
12 1-2 cents a bushel, pork would cost a cent 
and a half per pound, and in that proportion 
throughout, or giving it in decimals, we have 
Sees mee ste Peeps 

is 
7 
» 
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With corn at 50 cents per bushel just about 
the necessary cost of raising it in NewEngland, 
according to Dr. Nichols and Mr. Johnson, 
pork will cost 5 95-100 cents per pound. 
If corn costs seventy cents per bushel, the 
pork will cost 8 36-100 cents a pound to 
produce, and so on. But there are many 
who cannot raise corn at fifty cents a bushel, 
and many who cannot raise it for 70 cents, 
though Dr. Nichols testified before the State 
Board of Agriculture at Fall River, a short 
time ago, that his corn had cost him on an 
average but 45 cents a bushel to raise, and 
Mr. Johnson, of Framingham, raised it the 
past summer, at a cost of 43 cents and a 
fraction per bushel. If the corm costs more 


| is washed away. 
| on the bottom part of the barn were rotten 
jafter years of such usage, and only a few 
years did it take to have the sills all giving 


| have it than the same value in phosphate. 


| 
|they had paid 98 cents per bushel for the | 


of pork, made by a bushel of corn, and you 


day or two spent in attention to the prepara- | have 84 cents as the corresponding price of 
tion of manures, may be made as valuable to | corn. 

the farm as aday in summer. A farmer 
ought to try to increase and improve the 
| quality of the manure heap in every possible 


Now these figures, as we have already 
shown, may not be absolutely correct, but 
they may furnish some guide for calculation. 


— ——o— — 


or the Ma -achuset s Ploughman, 
SAVING MANURE 


The farmers who make the least headway 
in their work as well as in their pockets are 
those who d « not save their manures. I took 
a trip this summer, with my horse, round 
through the neighboring towns to see how 
agriculture was prospering. I find as a uni- 


| versal rule that the majority of farmers save 


not more than one-eighth of their manure. 


| ‘To begin with, the barns are all built on the 
| same principle, which is to have the barn 


floor in the middie, mow on one side, and tie- 
up on the other. I have no objection to this 
plan for a barn, but not one in one hundred 
has a cellar under it, or a projecting roof to 
keep the manure from being washed away. 


| More than half of the barns could be built 
| with cellars, which would be found to be the 
| best place for manures, and also a good place 


But I 
said only one-eighth of the manure was 
Throughout the towns I visited, the 
farmers made no account of the liquid ma- 
nure,so that is half gone. One-half of the 
solid is dropped in the pasture, which is dried 


to store carts, ploughs and harrows. 
] 


saved. 


up by the scorching sun, and may as well be 
put down as wasted. The rest of the solid 


|manure is made through the winter and 
thrown out through a window into heaps by 


the side of the barn, where(every time it 


| rains, or the snow melts, half of what is saved 


I noticed that the boards 


way. I went into one of the farmer’s barns 


| and asked his boy if any muck was thrown 
| under the cattle. His reply was, no. 


These 


| farmers I have spoken of buy large quanti- 
| ties of super phosphate, which costs them 
| sixty dollars a ton there, and if they only 
On the Ist of December | 


saved their liquid manure I would rather 


I 


| would like to have abler hands write on this 


subject for it needs it. C 


IRON CASTING. 


The first casting of iron in America is be- 


| believed to have been done about 1642-3, at 


the iron works in Lynn, by Joseph Jenks, 
| who is referred to in “ Lewis’s History of 
|} Lynn,” “as having come from Hammer- 
| smith, in England, and being a machinist, 
}and aman of great genius, who made the 
| dies for coining the first money,” (the old 
| pine tree shilling, &c.,) “ built the first fire 
engine, and took out several patents for im- 
provements in mills and iron works. “ He de- 
| serves,” says Lewis, “ to be held in everlast- 
| ing remembrance in American history, as be- 
ing the first founder, ‘ who worked in brass 
on the western continent. By his 
| hands the first models were made, and the 
| first castin 


and iron’ 


gs taken of many domestic imple- 
| ments and iron tools.” “ Thomas Hudson, 
| of the same family with the celebrated Hen- 
| drick Hudson, was the first proprietor of the 
lands on Saugus River, where the iron foun- 
| dry stood.” 


“THE KEY-NOTE.” 


We must raise larger crops ; and to do this 
we must raise them less frequently. This is 
the key-note of the coming improved system 
of American agriculture in all setions where 
good land is worth less than $100 per acre. 
| In the neighborhood of large cities, and 
wherever land commands a high price, we 
must keep our farms in a high state of fer- 
tility by the purchase of manures or cattle 
food. Those of us in the interior, where we 
cannot buy manure, must raise fewer grain 
crops and more clover. We must aim to 
raise forty bushels of wheat, fifty bushels of 
barley, eighty bushels of oats, and one 
hundred bushels of shelled corn and five 
bushels of clover-seed per acre. That this 
can be done on good, well-drained land, from 
the unaided resources of the farm, I have no 
doubt. It may give us no more grain to sell 
than at present, But it will enable us to pro- 
duce much more mutton, wool, beef, cheese, 
butter, and pork than at present. “ But, 
then, will there be a demand for the meat, 
wool, &?” The present indications are 
highly favorable. But we must aim to raise 
good meat. The low-priced beef and mutton 
sold in our markets is as profitable to the 
consumer as it is to the producer. We 
must feed higher, and to do this to advantage 
we must have improved stock. There is no 


profit in farmin poor ged. gr weg larger 
crops, improved stock, higher feeding.— 
Joseph Harris. 


CARE OF HORSES’ LEGS. 


Few men who handle horses give proper 
attention to the feet and legs. pecially is 
this the case on farms. Much time is spent of a 
morning in rubbing, brushing, and smoothing 
the hair on the sides and hips, but at no time 
are the feet examined 4 rly cared for. 
Now, be it known, that feet of a horse 
require more care than the body. They need 
ten times as much, for in one respect they 
are almost the entire horse. All the groom- 
ing that can be done won't avail anything if 
the horse is forced to stand where his feet 
will be filthy. In this case the feet will be- 
come disordered, and then the legs will get 
badly out of fix; and with bad feet and bad 
legs, there is not much else of the horse fit 
for anything. Stable prisons generally are 
terribly severe on the feet and legs of horses ; 
and unless these buildings can afford a dry 
room, where a horse can walk around, lie 
down, or roll over, they are not half so 
healthy and comfortable to the horse as the 

ture, and should be avoided by all good 
Postlers in the country.—North British Ag- 
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For the Massachusetts Plovghman. 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
BY C. P. PRESTON, SECRETARY. 


“ A meeting of farmers and others, inhabi- 
tants of the county of Essex, Mass.,” was held 
at Cyrus Cumming’s tavern, in Topsfield, on 
Monday, February 16th, 1818, for the pur- 
pose of forming an Agricultural Society for 


the sounty oy of Salem, was chosen 


“ Moderator” of the meeting, David Cum- 
mins, of Salem, Secretary, and these two 
gentlemen, both lawyers as well as land- 
holders, together with Paul Kent, John 
Adams, and Elisha Mack, were appointed a 
committee to report a plan of organization 
for the Society. 

This was done, and Timothy Pickering was 
chosen President. 

The first Vice Presidents were William 
Bartlett, Thomas Kittredge, John Heard and 
Ichabod Tucker. 

The first Secretary was Leverett Salton- 
stall, and first Treasurer, Nehemiah Cleave- 
land. 

Following Timothy Pickering, as President, 
are Frederick Howes, of Salem ; Ebenezer 
Moseley, of Newburyport ; James H. Duncan, 
of Haverhill ; Joseph Kittredge, of Andover ; 
Leverett John W. 
Proctor, of Danvers ; Moses Newell, of West 
Newbury; Daniel Adams, of Newbury; 
Richard S. Fay, of Lynn; Allen W. Dodge, 
of Hamilton ; Joseph How, of Methuen, 
and William Sutton, of Peabody. 

The Treasurers have been Nehemiah 
Cleaveland, of Topsfield ; Ichabod Tucker, of 
Salem; Daniel A. White, of Salem; Benja- 
min R. Nichols, of Salem ; Benjamin Merrill, 
of Salem; Andrew Nichols, of Danvers ; 
William Sutton, of Peabody, and Edward H. 
Payson, of Salem. 


Saltonstall, of Salem ; 


Secretaries. — Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Salem; David Cummins, of Salem; Fred- 
erick Howes, of Salem ; John W. Proctor, 
of Danvers; Daniel P. King, of Danvers ; 
Allen W. Dodge, of Hamilton, and Charles 
P. Preston, of Danvers. 

During the existence of the Society, more 
than thirty thousand dollars have been dis- 
tributed in premiums, ranging from two 
hundred to one thousand dollars in a year. 

Nearly fifty annual volumes of reports 
have been issued, most of them containing 
much matter of interest and value to farmers. 

The funds of the Society amount to over 
fourteen thousand in addition to 
which is a farm in Topsfield, valued at eight 
thousand dollars. 

The Society numbers over twelve hundred 
members, every town in the county being 
represented in its membership, and nearly 
every one in its Board of Trustees. 

The addresses before the Society have been 
delivered annually by residents of the county 
of Essex, and have been printed in the| 
volumes of Transactions. 

The following gentlemen have addressed the | 
Society : 

Timothy Pickering, Andrew Nichols, Rev. 
Abiel Abbott, Rev. Peter Eaton, Frederick 
Howes, James H. Duncan, Rev. Henry Cole- 
man, Rey. Gardner B. Perry, Jeremiah 
Spofford, Ebenezer Moseley, Daniel P. King, 
Nathan W. Hazen, Rev. Nathaniel Gage, 
Rev. Leonard Withington, Rev. Allen Put- 
nam, Asahel Huntington, Alonzo Gray, Allen 
W. Dodge, Leverett Saltonstall, John W. 
Proctor, Rev. Edwin M. Moses 
Newell, Thomas E. Payson, Josiah Newhall, 
Asa T. Newhall, Caleb Cushing, Rev. Milton 
P. Braman, Henry K. Oliver, Joseph S. 
Cabot, Richard 8. Fay, James R. Nichols, 
Ben. Perley Poore, E. G. Kelley, George B. 
Loring, J. J. H. Gregory, Rev. John L. Rus- 
sell, Alfred A. Abbott, George J. L. Colby, 
Daniel Saunders, Jr., Darwin E. Ware, 
Nehemiah Cleveland, Otis P. Lord, Rev. R. 
H. Seeley, Benjamin P. Ware, Benjamin F. 
Butler, and Joseph S. Howe. 

This Society, unlike most others, has held 
its shows alternately in several cf the larger 
towns, generally two successive years in each, 
and asa consequence, it has not been found 
necessary to organize other societies in the 
county. 


dollars, 


Stone, 


This plan has the sanction of a 
large majority of our best farmers and mem- 
bers, after a careful investigation and full re- 
port by a committee, of which Dr. George 
B. Loring was chairman, in which they ex- 
press the belief that such a course will best 
promote the interests of the Society and of 
the agriculture of the county ; and it also has 
the indorsement of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The exhibitions have been well attended 
by all classes of citizens from every part of 
the county, and have been generally pro- 
nounced successful. 

The examples of such men as Pickering, 
Saltonstall, King, and others of that day, 
must have had a beneficial effect on the agri- 
culture of the county, introducing better 
methods of farming; the use of improved 
implements ; investigations into the questions 
of improvement in cattle and other farm 
stock ; the crops best adapted to the soil, and 
the demands of the markets in the vicinity. 
And we have certain knowledge that the 
rapid advances in improved methods of cul- 
tivating the soil were made at that time. 
That such improvements have continued to 
the present time, no one will doubt, and that 
the success which has attended the cultiva- 
tion of root crops, especially in this county, 
is owing in considerable measure to the ex- 
periments reported by this Society, and the 
suggestions made in its reports, attracting 
the attention of cultivators to the profits to 
be derived from these crops, is apparent. 

In a paper published by the trustees in 
1819, the following occurs: “The claims of 
premiums for carrots, mange wurtzels, and 
ruta bagas, are postponed to the year 1821, 
that our farmers may have time to procure 
the seeds of those plants, and in 1820, make 
trials of them on a small scale, preparatory 
to their entering largely on their cultivation 
in the year 1821. For the trustees are satis- 
fied that no roots equally deserve their atten- 
tion for all kinds of stock,—horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine; the mangel wurtzels for 
November and December, to be succeeded 
by carrots, and these by ruta bagas, until the 
pastures are well grown in May.” 

An examination of the Transactions issued 
nearly every year since the formation of the 
Society, will disclose the fact that a great 
deal of valuable matter is contained in the 
reports, statements and addresses to be found 





| great activity. 





therein, and when we consider that an aver- 





age of nearly one thdsand copies of these 
Transactions have betn yearly distributed: 
we cannot doubt that the agricultural com- 
munity must have derived much benefit from 
this source. 

The expense of|printing these volumes 
must have been neerly or quite equal to all 
that has been received from the State in the 


shape of hoyat > ee 
encourage the in ction of horse mowers 
and other harvesting machines by the offer 
of liberal premiums, and public trials to test 
the merits of the several machines. 

In the year 1855, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. J. W. Proctor, Jas. H. Duncan, 
Moses Newell, J. How, E. S. Williams, R. P. 
Waters, and William Sutton, held trials of 
mowers in competition for premiums on the 
farm of Dr. G. B. Loring, and also on that 
of Col. Moses Newell. Eight entries were 
made, and a full report of the results appears 
in the Volume of Transactions for 1855, to- 
gether with statements of competitors. 

For the following estimate of the benefits 
which have been derived from this Society, 
the writer is indebted to one of its members, 
who is eminently qualified to judge, Dr. 
George B. Loring. An interesting address 
delivered by the same gentleman on the 
fiftieth anniversary, giving an_ historical 
sketch of the Society, will be found pub- 
lished in the Transactions for the year 1868. 

The influence of the Essex Agricultural 
Society on the farming of the county, has 
been useful and striking. There were many 
good farmers among us before the Society 
was organized, men whose names are to be 
found in every record of successful agricul- 
ture, in the early years of the present cen- 
tury; and it was through their agency that 
The object which 
they had in view was the diffusion of agri- 
cultural knowledge throughout the county, 


the Society was formed. 


and the stimulus of good example to elevate 
the practical farming of their day up to a 
high standard. It was because they were 
good farmers themselves that they desired to 
be surrounded by intelligent and profitable 
farming in the community in which they lived. 

There are many facts which go to prove 
that the Society began to exert a beneficial 
influence upon the agriculture of the county 
immediately on its formation. The investi- 
which made and recorded 
attracted much attention ; and the views ad- 
vanced in the Annual Transactions were 
topics of much discussion. 


rations were 
£ 


On all questions 
relating to ploughing, the cultivation of corn, 
the management of orchards, fhe care of the 
dairy, the breofling and feeding of cattle, the 
growing of rgot croys, the usp of fertilizers, 
the care of grass ail pasture lands, there 
was much written and there was much read. 
And the result of all this intellectual effort 
Some of the best 
crops of corn, potatoes, small grain, mangel 
wurtzels and Swedes, were raised during the 
first decade of the Society's existence. The 
crops of hay were brought to a high degree 
of perfection. 


soon became apparent. 


The use of improved imple- 
ments of husbandry became more and more 
general, and the rivalry between farmers 
roused all agricultural effort to a high degree 
of activity. 

In many portions of the county this vigo- 
rous effort has continued ; and as the manu- 
facturing and mechanical enterprise of the 
county has increased, the most careful and 
profitable cultivation has been pursued with 
That the sagacity of the 
farmer has had much to do with this there 
can be no doubt. But the associated effort 
of the Society has also done its share in 
keeping the spirit of agricultural investiga- 


tion up to the growing demands of markets | 


for agricultural products. 

The introduction of improvements in crops 
and animals into the county has been en- 
couraged in every way by the Society, and 
the results are everywhere manifest. The 
earliest importations of Alderneys com- 
menced with our members ; and the Ayrshires 
of Essex county had become well known 
almost before they had been introduced else- 
where. And, although the breeding of cattle 
has considerably declined during the last few 
years, it is gratifying to witness the zeal and 
judgment with which the younger members 
of the Society select choice animals and in- 
crease their herds. It is probable that never 
has there been so large a number of valuable 
animals among us as at this time. The same 
may be said of crops and experiments in 
agriculture. Hardly a process of farming of 
any value has failed to be tested here. 
Thorough drainage has long been in vogue, 
and has been applied with the best skill. The 
value of drained muck meadows has been 
carefully ascertained. The renovation of 
exhausted and worn out lands has been pur- 
sued with great avidity. The manufacture of 
fertilizers fr, jties within the reach 
of every farmer has been largely adopted. 
The cultivation of garden crops has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. The 
growing of seeds and special crops of every 
description is now an important branch of 
business in the county, and the aggregate 
value of crops is constantly increasing. 

That much of this is due to the Society 
there can be no doubt. Connected as it has 
been with ‘other associations of a similar 
nature, it has not only furnished its share of 
the general exploration going on in the com- 
munity, but it has brought to the door of 
every farmer the results of profitable agri- 
culture elsewhere. It has done much to keep 
the industry to which it is devoted up to the 
standard of all modern improvement, and to 
encourage in every way the prosperity which 
attends upon a well defined system of hus- 
bandry. The farmers and horticulturists of 
Essex county have much to be grateful for 
in the results of the long and persistent en- 
deavors of those who have guided the coun- 
sels of this association, which has enrolled 
among its members the names of many who 
have led in these various branches, and who 
have made the farms and gardens of the 
county distinguished as models. 





FIRE BLIGHT IN PEARS. 

The Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says :-—The fire-blight in pear trees has 
been very severe this season on clay soils in 
Lucas county, Ohio. On sandy soils, which 
are slightly mixed with rotten or decomposed 
iron ore, they have almost entirely escaped. 
Query: It is not a deficiency in iron in the 
soil which occasions the disease. 


~ 


‘ 


Correspondence, 
” THE NAIL AND THE SCREW. 


Editor of Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have become a farmer, if living upon a 
farm which I own will make me such. Among 
my purchases of carriages, tools and 
some of them representatives of the olden 
times of at least halfa century. I will not 
be quite sure as to the time, because many 
and indeed most of the present improved 
implements have been invented within a 
rather recent period. But it is certain that 
some of the articles in my possession are 
sufficiently old to have needed repairs before 
my ownership ofthem. In making the need- 
ed repairs the nail has invariably been made 
use of instead of the screw. 

The iron nail is an old fogy instrument 
which may answer the mechanical purpose of 
holding quiet things in their places, but the 
screw is an instrument of force and _ its 
elements of the mechanical powers adapt it 
eminently to the activities of progression. 
The modern gimlet-pointed screw is fitted, 





as the nail can never be, to all uses in wood 
work, where one wishes to secure a strong hold 
in a limited space. By forcing the screw 
home through the whole length of its spiral 
thread, a result is secured of tenacious power 
against which the simple, tapering iron nail 
with its liability to be strained or shaken 
from its position is very feeble. ‘The supe- 
riority of the screw over the nail is too great 
to be overlooked. 

But some men, and there are too many 
such, invariably make use of the nail instead 
of the screw, even in the repair of their 
travelling vehicles. There ought to bea 
universal protest against the employment of 
the stupid nail for these active purposes in- 
stead of the progressive and firm holding 
screw, which seems to possess a wise intelli- 
gence that something of importance is de- 
manded of it, and for which it is well adapted. 

In view of these statements, there ought to 
be a practical pride among farmers, to keep 
themselves fully supplied with the varieties 
of screws usually required for farm repairs, 
and with the necessary tools for their con- 
venient use. 

May we not seek a suggestive moral ? 

When a farmer shaveshis lean mowing 
fields closely, and then turns his cattle upon 
them to feed until Christmas, he not 
making use of a nail instead of a screw ? 

Wheh a farmer keeps his cattle through 
the winter on meadow hay, and not too much 
of that, he is making use of 2 nail, instead of 
a screw. 

When a man makes a bargain of several 


is 


important points involving specific sums of 
money to be paid, and trusts to memory 
rather than to a written statement, or con- 
tract, he makes use of a nail instead of a 
screw. 

When a poor family is given money to buy 
food and clothing, and spends it in the pur- 
chase of a family group picture, it makes use 
of a nail instead ofa screw. 

In all the affairs of practical life, it may 
well be the effort of each and all, to avoid the 


use of the nail instead of the screw. J. 8. 8. 





QUARTS OF MILK TO A POUND OF 
BUTTER. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I see there is an article in the Ploughman 
of last week, as to how many quarts of milk 
I have a cow 
which I 


feed on meadow hay with four quarts of corn 


it takes for a pound of butter. 
one-half Devon, one-half native, 


| meal per day, that being all her feed, and 
from fifteen quarts of milk was churned 
The cow has 








two pounds of nice butter. 
|been milked nearly two years, and in June 

she will give her seven pounds of butter per 
| week with no extra feed. As Mr. Appleton’s 
|cows were imported, I thought this state- 
ment due to our native stock. 

P. 8. CALL. 

Windham, N. H. 





Horticulture. — 
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BEET SUGAR. 


The Pacific Rural Press says: “The Alva- 
rado Beet Co. have commenced digging the 
second crop of beets, and the work of sugar 
making from the native product is now well 
under way again. The supply of beets will 
this year reach 800 tons (16 tons to the acre). 
The juice has been tested and found to yield 
most satisfactorily. The amount of sugar 
made last year was only 500,000 pounds. 
This year it is expected to reach 1,125,000. 
This will occupy the mill about five months ; 
the balance of the year will be occupied in 
refining imported sugar.” 

There must be some mistake here ; proba- 
bly 8,000 tons is what is meant, which at a 
trifle less than seven per cent. would give 
the estimated number of pounds of sugar it is 
expected to reach, and would also enable the 
mill to work about fifty tons per day for five 
months. It is gratifying to know that the 

rospect is so encouraging. The same journal 
farther says: 

“The Sacramento Beet Sugar Co., ac- 
cording to the Union, has, after much delay, 
received their new machinery, which will 
soon be ready for operation. The company 
expects to realize about 4,000 tons of beets 
this year, which will be worked at their mill, 
which, under present auspices, will undoubt- 
edly prove a success. When once the mill is 
in successful operation, the farmers in the 
neighborhood will keep it well supplied with 
raw material.” 

The Beet Sugar Co., at Black Hawk, Wis- 
consin, are also turning out about ten barrels 
—_ white s r day, and expect to 
realize fifteen tania day when they get 
their additional machinery in place. We hope 
soon to be able to chronicle successes in 
other portions of the country. We think 
that all that is wanted to secure success Hy 
this enterprise is proper attention to soil, 
climate, and cal business _ in its 
management. It is certainly ifying to 
know that the mistakes henstelore made in 
this industry are being rapidly overcome. 


PUMPKINS AMONG CORN. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man says: Corn, as we all know, is a warm 
climate production, and needs all the warmth 
of the sun itcan get. Where the land is 
rich, pumpkin vines will almost cover the 

nd, and consequently the sun’s rays can- 

not shine on and ven the ~~ =e 
so necessary to a wth of corn. i 
ear by way of paeel maar I ploughed up 
‘our acres of moderately rich land, and plant- 
ed two acres in corn and pumpkins in the 
usual way, and the rest corn and pum 
kins separate. The first grew well until 
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almost to stand still, the stalks were 

enough, but it did not ear well, whe ee 
without the pumpkins was the best piece of 
corn in the neighborhood. About two-thirds 
was good for seed, while there were more 
— enough pumpkins to pay for the extra 





STORING CELERY. 


We pursue two modes and find both to 

is to remove the 
up 8 row or hee 
singly, then three inches of soil, then another 
row, and so on until about half a dozen 
rows are finished, when commence another 
bed, and so on. The soil should be packed 
in firmly and then banked up, so that the 
tops of the celery are just covered. Then 
spank off roof fashion to turn the rain. Over 
this two wide boards, nailed together, should 
be placed, as a security against moisture, or 
straw can be bent over and secured at the 
bottom with bean poles. Celery put away 
carefully ought to keep till May. For re- 
member it is moisture, not frost, as some 
say, that rots celery. Frost adds to its 
tenderness. 

Another plan is to sink barrels into the 
earth so that the tops are two or three inches 
below the surface, then stand them compactly 
full of celery, without any soil, put tight cov- 
ers upon them, so as to exclude all moisture, 
and ion a couple inches of soil. 

For early consumption—that is to say in 
December and January—it can be preserved 
in the rows where it is grown.—Germantown 
Telegraph. 


The Stable. 
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THE WASTE AND FOLLY OF COLD 
. BARNS. 


And what showing would the cost of win- 
ter feed of his animals make on the account 
book, if the farmer keeps one? He would 
find that a large portion of his feed had be- 
come dissipated in the frozen air of the north 
winds ; that a good portion of hay or corn 
had gone to melt ice or snow and evaporate 
cold rain water, and that what was left after 
these things had been done, has barely suf- 
ficed to keep life in his beasts. For in this 
case philosophy or science, or book know- 
ledge, call it what you will, is thoroughly cor- 
roborated by practice. 

If two beasts are fed alike, except that one 
is kept well stabled and the other out of doors 
exposed to the cold, the one thus exposed 
will consume just double the amount that the 
other will, onl will be in worse condition be- 
side. Every man who keeps a cow knows 
| this to some extent, though he may not know 
the exact figures. Here we give them—they 
are the result of a careful experiment made 
by a trustworthy feeder, viz: Two lots of 
sheep (of five each ) were selected, of equal 
weights and conditions. One lot was kept 
out of doors and unsheltered, the other kept 
ina close pen. The lot under shelter ate 
1,912 pounds of turnips against 886 pounds 
eaten by the other lot. The gain in weight 
was twenty-three pounds per head in the first 
let and twenty-eight pounds per head ir the 
second. The profit can be figured out by any 
man who knows what turnips and mutton are 
worth. Had not the feeding been abundant 
some of the exposed sheep would have died. 
And yet sheep will stand more exposure than 
calves or heifers, or even full grown cattle. 
Notwithstanding all this, every winter's day 
one may see young calves humped up and 
stiffened with cold, shaking in the keen 
breeze, and their owners knowing at the 
same time that a year’s growth is frozen out 
of them. This comes of not figuring up 
profit and loss.— American Agriculturist. 








CORN-COB MEAL. 


An Indiana farmer, writing to the German- 
town Telegraph, says: About twelve years 
ago nearly all the farmers in this part of the 
State bought “corn and cob crushers,” and 
expected to fatten their stock’ on the chops 
which the machine made. The crusher per- 
formed its part well enough, but the trouble 
was that the ignorant cows would not eat the 
meal, and finally could not be coaxed into 
the stable as long as there was a sign of the 
meal there, while the hogs left their pens and 
took refuge in the woods! We finally con- 
cluded that cob-meal was only valuable as a 
substitute for saw-dust. I have heard algreat 
many “book farmers” argue in favor of grind- 
ing up the cobs with the corn, but after try- 
ing it they invariably gave up the idea that 
there was any food in the cobs. If any one 
has a desire to try the experiment, let him 
grind the cobs alone, and see if he can in- 
duce any of his stock to eat it. That will 
convince him that cobs as food are entirely 
worthless. 





LARGE FARMS. 


A writer in the Country Gentleman gives 
the following, ‘among other arguments, to 
prove that large farms are relatively more 
profitable than small ones: It is estimated 
that five per cent. of the wear of mowing 
machines in New England comes from turn- 
ing corners, ten per cent. from natural decay, 
and ten per cent. from lack of skill, expe- 
rience = care in the operators and teams— 
all of which would be largely obviated by in- 
creasingjthe size of the farms so as to em- 
ploy the machine, the team and the operator 
constantly from the beginning to the end of 
the season. There is also economy in hous- 
ing and feeding large herds of animals over 
smaller ones, and in fact, the arguments, 
theoretically, are almost all in favor of the 
large farm. 


tock Department. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 


Hatching chrekens by artificial means, and 
oultry on a large scale, are the staple prob- 
[ome of poultry keeping. The former has 
not been successful enough yet to be practi- 
cal. A few handfulls of corn fed as fuel for 
sitting fever will keep eggs warm better than 
any lamp that requires trimming and watch- 
ing.—Incubators are excellent playthings, 
and rank with aquaria, house plants and 
songsters. Chickens can be hatched artifici- 
ally, and reared also without a hen. But we 
have to learn of a single instance where ap- 
paratus for artificial hatching has been 
successfully employed in raising fowls for 
market. Every year almost some improve- 
ment is announced which trials do not 
justify.—Ohio Farmer. 








WINTER CARE OF SHEEP. 


re are looking up. The tide has turned. 
But unless sheep are to be taken up as a per- 
manent of the farm stock, and proper 
care and attention given to them, it would 
be better for the farmer to let them alone. 
Sheep properly eared for, are the most profi- 
_— and least troublesome farm stock ; but 


and lung disease will surely follow too close 
penning up. Unless the weather is stormy, 
or the ewes with lamb are near their time, 
they should be turned into a field every day. 
They should have fresh water (access to a 
spring is best) at least once every day. It 
is a mistake to suppose that sheep will thrive 
with snow for drink, and yet many flocks 
are permitted thus to quench their thirst 
every day through the winter. Clover hay 








vines began to run, and then it seemed 





better with a little change in their feed occa- 
sionally, Salt, in waich a fourth part of su)- 
phur is mingled, should be placed where 
they can always have access to it. Corn- 
stalks may do as a coarse feed to pick 
amongst, but as a standard feed it does not 
seem palatable enough for them. They will 
live on it but do not thrive. Separate the 
flock into at least two portions. The lambs, 
and in-lamb ewes which may be weakly, 
should, at all events, be taken from the 
RESP Rete wetmers tora cemewees seks, and 
and thus make three divisions. Guard 
against dogs, which, at this season, are more 
than ever mischievous. If a dog is kept on 
the farm, let him be well acquainted with the 
flock and they with him. Above all things, 
be patient, quiet, attentive, and exactly regu- 
lar in feeding and watering, not overfeeding 
nor stinting the flesh, but, having found the 
right way, persevere therein, and do not 
swerve one way or the other from it. One 
cannot neglect his sheep one day and make 
up by extra care the next.—American Agri- 
culturist. 





—— 


BREEDING SWINE. 


Pork is low in price just now. There is no 
doubt of the fact, and many farmers are ask- 
ing the question, will it pay to feed pigs un- 
der the circumstances ? To which we answer, 
it depends upon the price of corn. Pound 
for pound, pork is as high now as beef, or 
even mutton, and it certainly costs less to 
produce pork from good pigs than beef from 
good cattle. But it does not pay to breed or 
to feed poor hogs. ‘The hog is a voracious 
animal, and unless his voracity can be turned 
to profitable account it is better to have 
nothing to do with him. The great majority 
of farmers who breed pigs do so without 
definite aim towards producing a_ profitable 
animal. Most of them have got a nonde- 
script sort of stock of no particular breed, 
and remarkable only for combining as many 
of the bad qualities and as few of the good 
,0ints as it is possible a hog can _ have. 

[aving come to them as it were as a legacy, 
they look upon it as being a bounden duty 
to perpetuate the race. Yet bad as these 
hogs are they have two redeeming points. In 
the first place they are hardy, ard have good 
constitutions ; and in the second place they 
are c pable of being rapidly improved at 
small cost, by crossing them with the modern 
improved breeds of pure blooded sorts. Use 
what breed you will to begin the improve- 
ment, if it is only persevered in by those who 
understand the business, it must result 
profitably.— American Rural Home. 








-— Piscellanesus. 


I hold there is nothing more important in 
a democratic, republican community, than 
getting the enantio easy and free. You 
will always have classes ; but you must not 
have classes harden into permanence. Free- 
dom requires that I must have every oppor- 
tunity to be just as tall as I can grow. Free- 
dom requires that I must swing my arm just 
as I like, and I must develop all the legiti- 
mate faculties that God has given to me; and 
if there is a man that is weaker than I, I go 
above him. That is democratic. Freedom 
requires that every individual man should 
have the right to use all the energies God 
gave him as he thinks fit, provided he directs 
them in a proper channel and violates no 
human or divine law. That is democratic. 
It means taking the poor boy by the hand, 
and letting him go up as high as his talents 
will admit. Let every man stand on that, 
and I hold this will classify society, and its 
very tendencies are to keep those classed 
together. They all form and dissolve in every 
generation. Those that are able rise to the 
top and become natural leaders, and those 
that are not able sink to their proper level 
at the bottom. No man has a right to un- 
dertake to get his boy a position which he 
cannot maintain. If his boy wants to grow 
up to that, he is justified in the purpose, but 
his father has no right to keep him in that 
class and to make it a conventional and 
privileged class in the community. We 
want, therefore, that there should be perfect 
ease, so that those at the bottom that have 
got anything in them shall rise easily and 
naturally, without any obstruction, and those 
at the top shall sink easily and naturally to 
the bottom.—H. W. Beecher. 


" THE GIRLS IN COLLEGE. 


Young women appear to be rapidly de- 
monstrating their ability to master the higher 
branches of learning. Dr. A. 8S. Welch, 
President of the State Agricultural College 
of Iowa, says there are fifty young ladies in 
the institution, and that but little trouble 
arises from their intercourse with the young 
men. The intellectual capacity of the sexes 
appears to be about equal. The best chemist 
working in the analytical laboratory is a girl 
of seventeen. The girls do all the house- 
work, under the superintendence of a matron 
and a general housekeeper. 

President Tyler, of the University of Michi- 
gan, where both sexes are admitted, says the 
best Greek scholar in the college is a young 
lady. A Kentucky girl, who is so tall that 
she is nicknamed “ Longa Alba,” is the best 
scholar in mathematics. For the past fifteen 
years the professor of mathematics has at 
each annual examination given the same 
problem to solve, and every class has failed 
to solve it. The classes have averaged one 
hundred members. At the last examination, 
when the professor asked the usual question, 
“ Has any one solved the problem,” and ex- 
pected the usual answer, to his surprise 
“ Longa Alba” rose in her seat and handed 
him a paper, saying she had solved it. The 
professor expected to find the work inaccu- 
rate, and was surprised on seeing the solu- 
tion was correct, save one trifling error. 
Without specifying the mistake he returned 
the paper for revision, and in a few minutes 
“ Longa Alba” discovered and corrected the 
error. 


LONGEVITY OF FARMERS. 


In a late address before the Farmers’ Club 
of Princeton, Mass., Dr. Nathan Allen said 
that according to the registration report of 
deaths in Massachusetts, published now for 
about thirty years, and preserved with more 
accuracy and completeness than anywhere 
else in the country, the longest age is found to 
obtain in agricultural life. In the ten differ- 
ent occupations as given in these reports, the 
cultivators of the earth stand as a class at the 
head, reaching, on an average, the age of 
nearly 65 years, while that of the next class, 
merchants, is only about 49 years; that of 
mechanics of all kinds, about 48 years, and 
that of shoemakers about 44 years. Thus 
there is an advantage of about 15 years on 
the side of farmers as compared with mer- 
chants, and they reach an average age but 
little short of three score years and ten 
allotted by the Psalmist for human life. 














TO PRODUCE LARGE STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Remove the soil around each hill to the 
depth of half an inch or more, without dis- 
turbing the roots; then spread evenly over 
an area of twenty inches in diameter, a pound 
or more of finely pulverized linseed meal or 
oil meal, and cover it with mellow soil ; then 
spread a mulching of hay or straw two inches 
deep over the entire surface between the 
hills. Should the weather be warm and d 
a liberal supply of warm water daily will 
greatly promote the growth of both vines and 

i Pull up the weeds and grass among 
growing strawberries, rather than cut them 
up with hoes, as a system of roots is formed 





is the best standard feed, with half a pint of 
oats, rye, or buckwheat daily. Sheep do 





near the surface of the ground, which should 
not be injured with a broad hoe. ’ 


fish Gulture. 
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Wristen expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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ARTICLE NO II. 


WHO CAN BAISE FISH! 


nam rrr rane miter 


Very few, of course, can raise the alg ¢*0- 
mous fishes that visit the sea, and only Te 
turn to fresh water for the purpose of spawn< 
ing. This is the appropriate business of the 
States which control the large rivers, and 
should legislate for the public good. If these 
rivers are furnished with fishways over the 
dams it will be an easy task for the fish com- 
missioners of the several States to restore 
salmon, shad, alewives, and the other anadro- 
mous fishes, so that they shall be again 
caught in more than their former abundance 
atall the old fisheries. This has already been 
accomplished for the Connecticut in the case 
of shad, and is in the process of accomplish- 
| ment on the Hudson and the Merrimac. Last 
season there were more fish taken in the 
Connecticut than in 1802, which gave the 
greatest yield of shad known since the first 
settlement of the country. 
have been hatched by the million at Hadley 


Shad spawn 


Falls for only a few years, and at very small 





expense by our Fish Commissioners, and 
| these fish are so easily transported when just 
hatched, that every brook in New England can 
| be planted with them, in a very short time, 
If the State 


| Legislatures will only place sufficient funds 
| 


; and at a very limited expense. 


at the disposal of their Fish Commissioners, 
there is no doubt at all about the restoring of 
fish to all our rivers that ever possessed 


them. 


This is the appropriate business of the 
| States, and they can do nothing so economi- 
cally to make the food supply of New Eng- 
land cheap and plenty. 

But there are streams so small that they 
can be controlled by private companies, that 
are still large enough to yield a very large 
Wil- 
mot’s Creek, in Ontario, Canada, is only 


supply of shad, salmon and alewives. 


twelve miles long from its source to its mouth, 
and is only a good grist mill stream, of which 


we have hundreds all along our coast. This 





creek was once famous for its salmon, and 
thousands were captured every season and 
|sold in the Rochester and other markets, 
until they were nearly exterminated. Under 
the care ot Mr. Samuel Wilmot it has again 
been made productive, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of spawn are taken there every year 
forthe supply of Canadian rivers and our 
own. We have many streams, good trout 
| brooks emptying into the sea, that can be 
leased by fishing clubs, or by private indi- 
viduals for a term of years at small cost, and 
be made to produce salmon in paying quan- 
tities. Every one acquainted with British and 
California salmon streams will understand 
this. These brooks are now in the hands of 
a few riparian owners, to whom they are 
worthless and always must be, so long as 
there is no concert of action in stocking 
them. Lovers of the gentle art cannot do a 
better thing for their own pleasure or for the 
good of society than to buy up the use of the 
water for fishing purposes, stock the streams 
and regulate the fishing. In a few years they 
will pay a large interest on the investment. 
Any one who has running water upon his 
farm, or large ponds fed by springs, can raise 
fish of some kind. 


raise them for his own table he does not need 


If he desires simply to 


any expensive apparatus or large capital. 
Of course the quantity of fish to be raised 
must be determined by the supply of water, 
and the kind will depend upon the quality 
of the water. If he wishes to raise trout 
he must have a good supply of spring water. 
If he have a trout brook running through his 
farm, it is not an experiment for him to un- 
dertake the artificial propagation of that 
fish. He has only to improve the facilities 
of his brook, to increase the stock of trout, 
and to restrict the fishing for a few years, to 





secure a good supply of trout. A very small 
spring of water, if it run the year round, will 
serve to hatch ten thousand trout spawn, and 
the necessary apparatus to do this need not 
cost ten dollars. Of course a man should 
have some taste for the business, and a little 
time at his command, every day, to look 
after the spawn while the process of incuba- 
tion is going on. The more water and the 
more springs he has the more trout he can 
raise. The process of improving a trout 
brook will be described further on. 

When there are many brooks and ponds, 
both natural and those which are made by 
manufacturing companies, they can be made 
to produce biack bass, with no other expense 
or trouble than to put the fish into them. 
This fish flourishes in much warmer water 
than the trout can live in, and is properly a 
lacustrine fish. He delights in large, deep 
ponds with a gravelly bed, and large rocks or 
logs for shelter. He is a strong, vigorous 
fish, reaching the weight of six pounds or 
more, is enormously prolific, holds his own 
against the pickerel, and eventually extermi- 
nates him. He is altogether the best sub- 
stitute for the trout that we have found, and 
is at present the fish the most sought after 
in the northern States for stocking ponds. 
Any one who has the control of a good saw- 
mill pond, supplied by a permanent stream, 
can raise black bass. The larger and deeper 
the pond, of course the better. Buta great 
deal of sport and excellent food can be had 
from a mill pond covering but a few acres, 
just such as are found along almost every 
considerable stream in New England. 

Fish also can be raised in ponds that have 
no outlet, or in those that are supplied by 
running water only a part of the year, if they 
do not get so low as to destroy the fish, by 
the excessive heat in the summer. Eels and 
mud pout are frequently found in these stag- 
nant pools, but carp would be a better fish, 
and furnish a larger amount of food. In 
the abundant distribution of water in our 
northern States there are few owners of large 
farms that cannot command a valuable fish- 
pond. On many the pond is already made. 
On others nothing is wanting but a dam, 
which will be none the less valuable for fish 
that it furnishes water power for a mill. 
Massachusetts offers special encouragement 
to parties who wish to appropriate large 
ponds. The State claims all ponds over 
twenty acres. Such water is generally re- 


garded as public property, and everybody 








